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The Distribution of Teachers With Regard to the Means 
Through Which Positions Are Secured. 


By W. F. Wollenhaupt. 


The object of this study is two-fold: 
first, to ascertain the distribution of teach- 
ers in Illinois schools according to sex and 
the types of positions they hold; second, 
to ascertain to what extent teachers in the 
various types of positions secure their po- 
sitions through teachers’ agencies. 

The study is based on the individual 
reports used in the ILLINOIS SCHOOL 
SURVEY, TOPIC H., THE TEACHING 
POPULATION, Form B, Questions 2, 12 
and 32. The questions are as follows: 
Man or woman (underscore). 
Underscore the position you 
hold and the grades you teach, 

Rural school teacher 

Kindergarten teacher 

Primary teacher (grades 1, 2, 3). 

Intermediate teacher (grades 4, 5, 6). 

Grammar grade teacher (grades 7, 8). 

High-school teacher. What subjects 
do you teach? 


2 
No. 2. 


—o— 

No. 32. Have you secured any of your 
positions through a teachers’ agency ?............ 
If so, what part of your salary did you pay 
as a commission? 

Are you a member of an agency now?............ 
Of how many? 


In all, 2200 reports were canvassed, 
Nos. 101 to 200, 301 to 400, and 501 to 2500. 
Of these, 68 were discarded because of de- 
fects in the replies pertaining to this study, 

All the reports used in this study are 
from teachers employed in schools having 
fifteen or more teachers. Hence, it is not 
contended that the results are conclusive 
for the entire teaching population of the 
state, but it is maintained that the results 
indicate the tendencies of teachers in 
school systems of fifteen or more teachers 
with regard to the subject of the study. 


TABLE I. SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF 
TEACHERS WITH REGARD TO SEX 


Men Women Total 
Kindergarten 49 49 
Primary 707 708 
Intermediate 561 572 
Grammar ‘ 298 328 
Specia! and 
Departmental f 45 50 


1660 


1707 
249 425 


TOTAL 2. 2132 


Women 
90.9 
97.2 
58.9 
89.5 


The table above shows that women 
teachers predominate throughout’ the 
grades and high-school, and that only in 
the high school positions does the number 
of men somewhat approximate the number 
of women. As indicated by the percentages 
in this table, men teachers below the high 
school show a tendency to occupy positions 
in the grammar grades. 


In tables II. and III, which follow, the 
distribution is made with regard to sex, 
type of position, and the relation of the 
teachers to teachers’ agencies, The table 
shows that many did not answer the ques- 
tion “Have you secured any of your posi- 
tions through an agency?” Likewise there 
are many who did not answer the question 
“Are you a member of an agency now?” 
These facts may be significant, but an in- 
terpretation here would be received only 
as a conjecture, 


Percentages 

Grammar 

Below H, S. 
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TAELE! Ul, SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF WOMEN TEACHERS WITH REGARD TO 
THE MEANS: THROUGH WHICH POSITIONS ARE SECURED, 


Secured positién ‘thru agency 
No No Reply 
Kindergarten : 42 4 
Primary 586 95 
Intermediate 465 


37 
1390 
149 


1534 
PERCENTAGES 
Grammar 
Below H. S. 
High School 


87.3 ; 

83.7 12.2 
59.9 6.4 
80.6 11.4 


Member of agency now 
Yes No No reply 
2 29 18 
33 375 299 
17 296 248 
13 181 104 
4 23 18 
69 687 
52 148 49 


Total 


1660 
249 
121 1052 736 1909 
4.4 60.7 
4.1 54.5 
20.9 59.4 


6.3 55.1 


34.9 
41.4 
19.7 
38.6 


TABLE III, SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF MEN TEACHERS WITH REGARD TO 
THE MEANS THROUGH WHICH POSITIONS ARE SECURED. 


Secured position thru agency 
No No Reply 
Primary 
Intermediate 
Grammar 
Special & Departmental 2 


High School 


PERCENTAGES 

Grammar 

gk ee: 19.2 
High School .................... 43.8 


73.4 6.6 
72.3 8.5 
51.1 5.1 
55.6 5.8 


The percentages in the tables above 
clearly indicate what proportion of teach- 
ers in the various types of positions have 
secured positions through agencies and 
what proportion of them are members now. 

A comparison of the percentages in the 
tables IT. and III, shows that, in their pro- 
portion, more men than women say that 
they have secured positions through agen- 
cies, and that fewer men leave the ques- 
tion unanswered. Again, in their propor- 
tion, more men than women say that they 
are members of agencies now, and fewer 
men leave that question unanswered. 

Of the 59 men who stated that they be- 
long to an agency now, all replied to the 


Member of agency now 
No No reply 


| Se | 


or 
to 


6.6 70. 
10.7 63.8 
30.7 46.6 
26.5 50.2 
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question “Of how many?” These are dis- 
tributed as follows: 18 belong to one agen- 
cy; 22 to two; 15 to three; 3 to four; and 
1 to eight. Of the 121 women who stated 
that they belong to an agency now, 107 re- 
plied to the question “Of how many?” 
These 107 are distributed as follows: 74 
belong to one agency; 24 to two; 7 to 
three; and 2 to four, 

In order to determine the average or 
median cost of securing a position through 
an agency, the question was asked, “What 
part of your salary did you pay as a com- 
mission?” The replies were’ stated in 
terms of rate percents, the usual rates 
charged by teachers’ agencies on the first 
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year’s salary. To use the present salary 

as a base would not be accurate, for in 

many cases the present salary is not the 
salary on which the commission was paid. 

Hence, no attempt is made in this study 

to compute the cost. 

Tables IV. to IX. inclusive, are given 
below, showing the relationship between 
persent membership and agencies’ service 
in the past. 

TABLE IV. SHOWING THE DISTRIBU- 
TION OF MEN TEACHERS WHO HAVE 
SECURED POSITIONS THROUGH 
AGENCIES. 


Members of Agency Now. 
Yes No No Reply 





Primary 
Intermediate 

Grammar 

Special & Departmental 1 
High School 


TABLE V,. SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF 
MEN TEACHERS WHO HAVE NOT 
SECURED POSITIONS THROUGH 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Members of Agency Now. 


Yes No No Reply 

Primary 1 
Intermediate 2 
5 

Special & Departmental 1 
High School 29 


37 


TABLE VI. SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF 
MEN TEACHERS WHO LEFT THE 
QUESTION CONCERNING POSITIONS 
SECURED THROUGH AGENCIES UN- 
ANSWERED. 

Members of Agency Now. 
Yes No No Reply 

Primary 

Intermediate 

Grammar 

Special & Departmental 

High School 


TABLE VII. SHOWING DISTRIBUTION 
OF WOMEN TEACHERS WHO HAVE 
NOT SECURED POSITIONS THROUGH 
AGENCIES. 


Members of Agency Now. 

No No Reply 
Kindergarten 1 
Primary 17 
Intermediate 13 
Grammar 13 
Special & Departmental 1 2 
High School 53 


TOTAL 99 





TABLE VIII, SHOWING DISTRIBUTION 
OF WOMEN TEACHERS WHO HAVE 
NOT SECURED POSITIONS THROUGH 
AGENCIES. 

Members of Agency Now. 
No No Reply 

Kindergarten 28 14 

Primary 353 209 

Intermediate 282 173 

I ics scsecicaiecsinnsinins 9 164 87 

Special & Departmental 3 21 13 

High School 92 


940 


TABLE IX. SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF 
TEACHERS WHO LEFT THE QUES- 
TION CONCERNING POSITIONS SE- 
CURED THROUGH AGENCIES UNAN- 
SWERED. 

Members of Agency Now. 
No No Reply 

Kindergarten 4 

Primary 90 

Intermediate 74 

Grammar 17 

Special & Departmental 5 

High School 11 


201 


Tables IV. to IX. indicate that approx- 
imately 50 per cent of the men who have 
secured positions through agencies cease 
to be members of an agency; and approxi- 
mately 65 per cent of the women who have 
secured positions through agencies cease 
to be members of an agency. As to the 
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teachers who stated that they have not se- 
cured positions through agencies, 12 per 
cent of the men are members of agencies, 
59 per cent are not members, and 29 per 
cent did not reply to the question; 4 per 
cent of the women are members of agen- 
cies, 66 per cent are not members, and 30 
per cent did not reply to the question. 
CONCLUSIONS. 

As has been stated earlier in this pa- 
per, the individual reports in the Illinois 
School Survey, used in this study are from 
teachers in school systems employing fif- 
teen or more teachers, and they are in this 
sense a select group. Hence, the conclu- 
sions reached apply only to the select group 
represented by the reports, and not to all 
the teachers of the state. No doubt a 
larger number of reports and a more ran- 
dom selection would change the results and 
conclusions to some extent at least. 

Of the teachers, both men and women, 
who have secured positions through teach- 
ers’ agencies, 67 per cent are high school 
teachers. Of those belonging to agencies 
now, 62 per cent are, high school teachers. 
Tables II. and III. show what percentage 


of high school teachers have secured one 
or more of their positions through agen- 
cies, and what percentage of high school 
teachers are members of agencies now. 
The indications here are that high school 
teachers have been and are now the prin- 
cipal patrons of teachers’ agencies. 

The facts indicate that teachers, espe- 
cially high school teachers, feel the need 
of some means through which they may 
secure positions or, at least, information 
of vacancies, This may be due to insecuri- 
ity in position because of the one year 
tenure, or, to the teacher’s ambition to se- 
cure a position with more remuneration. 

Whatever the need for teachers to use 
the agencies may be, a longer tenure, a 
minimum wage law, a law providing for 
promotion according to merit, and a Cen- 
tral Bureau or a State Appointments Com- 
mittee besides such committees main- 
tained by normal schools, colleges, and 
universities, would relieve the. need of fre- 
quent changes and afford a means, when 
necessary, of making changes in keeping 
with the dignity and honor of the teaching 
profession. 


A Defect in the Operation of the High School District Law 


H. A. Hollister 


As the operation of the new union dis- 
trict high school law, known as the Town- 
ship High School Law of 1911, develops, a 
rather serious difficulty arises, especially 
in counties where a large number of dis- 
tricts are being organizd. This difficulty 
is due to the tendency of towns and vil- 
lages undertaking to organize such union 
districts to overreach on neighboring ter- 
ritory, As an illustration, let us suppose 
the case of towns A and B located on a 
railroad six miles apart. Town A plans 
to organize a union district or township 
high school, The problem of territory to 
be included is discust, and, for some 
reason, it is found desirable that the ter- 
ritory should include four miles of the six 
in the direction of town B. Town A pro- 
ceeds to describe the territory to be in- 
cluded as a basis for petitioning, then se- 
cures the requisite number of names, and 
a vote must be called for by the county 
superintendent. When this stage in the 


process is reached the county superintend- 
ent may suggest, but has no authority to 
modify, the proposed boundaries. He 
readily realizes that town B, which is just 
as important a center as town A, if it 
should seek to organize a union or town- 
ship school district, would be able to ex- 
tend territory only two miles toward town 
A. The fair division would be at the three 
mile point, but the county superintendent, 
as suggested, is powerless to act except as 
a mediator or advisor. The thing that is 
needed here is a provision by which either 
the county superintendent shall be given 
definit authority to district the county 
and determine boundaries for districts or- 
ganizd for high-school purposes, or that 
some other authority be establisht for 
this purpose, Such other authority might 
be vested in the County Board of Super- 
visors, or, better still, if it could be ac- 
complisht, in a County Board of Education 
authorizd to co-operate with the county 
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superintendent in districting the county for 
high school purposes, Should not all loyal 
Illinois citizens, and teachers especially, 


work for the perfection of a law which has 
so directly demonstrated its usefulness 


and necessity as has this law of 1911 for 
the organization of high school districts? 





Please mention The Illinois Teacher 
when answering advertisements 


School Credit for Home Work 


We are sympathetic with the notion 
that a closer and more intimate relation- 
ship should be establisht between the 
school and the home, the school and the 
farm, and the school and the community. 
We believe that a consideration of the 
advisability of establishing such relation- 
ships will result in the schools being more 
cautious about adopting many of the Uto- 
pian schemes proposd, We also believe 
that greater sanity will be displayd by 
teachers in general in their attempts to 
encourage parents to train their children 
in household duties, Practically every one 
admits that the breakdown of the house- 
hold and neighborhood systems of industry, 
those nurseries of human nature that once 
played a primary part in the heart to heart 
life of the people, has resulted in a gen- 
eration of children who are ignorant of the 
lessons of obedience and of methodical 
work. 

Apparently every time home life has 
weakend the schools have become more and 
more of a moral laboratory, and every time 
household or neighborhood industries have 
faild the schools have attempted to graft 
upon themselves schemes for vocational 
training. But it has not been possible for 
them to do everything upon the school 
premises, Consequently they have reachd 
out to other institutions with the hope of 
co-operating with them in giving children 
instruction in the responsibilities and du- 
ties of community life. 

No doubt the advocates of the doctrine 
of the extension of the school’s activities 
are actuated by laudable motives. They 
see a defect in the social order, and, in or- 
der to remove it, are willing to employ ev- 
ery possible agency to correct and prevent 
the disintegration of certain desirable 
social virtues. The most extreme form 
that this movement has taken is that of 
giving school credit for some work. It is 
this feature of the socialization of the 


schools that we view with alarm. We have 
no quarrel with those who wish to encour- 
age children to work, but we do not see 
any justification for giving a pupil credit 
in algebra for washing the dishes at home, 
for giving him credit in music for starting 
the morning fires at home, or for giving 
him credit in literature for cleaning his 
teeth daily. Absurd as these statements 
may seem, these things have actually been 
urged. Not only do the advocates of these 
faddistic schemes achieve a very unenvia- 
ble notoriety but they do a certain positive 
amount of harm. The exploitation of such 
fantastic relationships will undoubtedly 
result in some teachers overlooking, neg- 
lecting, or ignoring the more essential 
features of the school’s work, Where credit 
for home work is transferd to some study 
it minimizes the importance and value of 
that study; this is particularly true when 


* the outside work bears no relation to the 


school study. There is some reason for 
granting school credit in music for private 
work in music or for giving school credit 
in agriculture for a limited amount of act- 
ual farm work, provided they are properly 
supervised, but there seems to be no rea- 
son for giving school credit for swimming 
300 feet or for sleeping. 

Much of the home work for which 
credit is given is not continuation work, 
that is, it is not related to the activities 
listed in the prescribed curriculum. To ad- 
mit the value of some of these phases of 
home work is not to argue for a place for 
them in the school, The remoteness of 
many of them to the school is shown by 
the following list, recently adopted by the 
school authorities in a prominent city in 
a neighboring state: 

Regular weekly piano, violin, cornet, 
pipe organ, or voice lessons under an ac- 
credited instructor, % unit per year for not 
to exceed four years. 

Active membership in any high schoo) 








or approvd city musical organization, 4 
unit per year, 

High school glee club or chorus work, 
¥% unit per year, (Credit for music is lim- 
ited to 1% units.) 

Literary society wor, or rhetoricals, 
debate, public speaking, or expressive 
reading, %4 unit per year. 

Granite or paving-block cutting, or 
work in any of the local trades, shops, fac- 
tories, or industries, 4 unit for each sum- 
mer vacation, 

Clerking in store, bank, bindery, pub- 
lishing house, or office, % unit for three 
months. 

Steady work on a farm followed by 4 
satisfactory essay on some agricultural 
subject, 4% unit for three months, 

Horticulture, gardeniny, poultry rais- 
ing, or bean culture with essay, 4 unit for 
one season. 

Raising one-fourth of an acre of on- 
ions, tomatoes, strawberries or celery, one 
acre of potatoes, two acres of pop-corn, 
five acres of corn or alfalfa, 4 unit. 

Running a split road drag or doing 
other forms of road building for three 
months, 4 unit. 

Judging with a degree of accuracy, the 
different types of horses, cattle, and hogs, 
% unit, 

Selecting, drying and testing seed corn, 
% unit. 

Faithful, definit work in the home, with 
well-written essay on suitable topic, % 
unit for three months. 

China painting, oil painting, crayon, 
burnt work, ort, needle, or other handi- 
craft or home decoration work, with ex- 
hibit, 4 unit. 

Three months’ employment as nurse, 
¥% unit. 

Three months’ summer vacation travel, 
with written description, 4 unit. 

Home tasks—each \% credit: 

Shingling or painting the house or 
barn. 

Making a canoe or boat. 

Swimming 300 feet at one continuous 
performance, 

Installing three or more electrical 
conveniences in your mother’s home, 

Taking sole care of an automobile for 
one season, 


Preparing one meal alone daily for 
three months. 
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Cooking meat and eggs three ways and 
making three kinds of cake, exhibit. 

Making the beds daily for three 
months. 

Doing the laundry work weekly for 
three months, ~ 

Making a waist, dress, or nightgown 
or other wearing apparel, or articles for 
the home. 

Making a hat or cap. 

Keeping a flower garden, with ten 
choice varieties of flowers. 

Recognizing and describing twenty 
different native birds, trees and flowers. 

Sleeping for one year in the open air 
or with open window. 

Keeping a systematic savings-bank ac- 
count for one year, with regular monthly 
deposits, 

The school authorities maintain that 
no credit is given in any of the regular 
branches for doing any of the kinds of 
work given in the above list. And yet in 
this particular school a minimum of six- 
tenn units is requird for graduation, one 
of which may be secured by systematic and 
definit home work, In order to secure 
graduation with credit, seventeen units are 
requird, and two of these may be obtaind 
by working at home or in other ways ap- 
provd by the school. In order to graduate 
with honor the pupil must secure eighteen 
or more units, three of which may be se- 
cured by home work or other kinds of work 
approvd by the school, It will thus be seen 
that home work is really given the same 
standing as regular school work; clerking 
in a store three months, running a split 
road drag for three months, raising one- 
fourth of an acre of onions, sleeping in the 
open air for one year and keeping a sav- 
ings bank, are presumd to have the same 
educative value and to merit the same 
credit as a full half year’s work in one of 
the regular studies. 





Superintendent Cyrus S, Grove of 
Stephenson county has issued an unusually 
illuminating circular of instructions to his 
teachers) He has not only discussed such 
matters as the course of study, examina- 
tions, text books, the reading circle, and 
the like in a refreshing manner, but he has 
given detailed instructions with reference 
to their use, 
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Another Plan for School Credit for Home Work 


One is fairly amazed at the rapidity 
with which a reform movement spreads 
over the country and with the number of 
followers that it secures. Credit for home 
work is of very recent origin and yet it 
apparently has taken root in many sections 
of the United States. One of the most re- 
cent plans cCevised for this purpcse ap- 
pears in the September number of ihe La- 
dies’ Home Journal, The plan _ provides 
that one credit be given for about every 
fifteen minutes of home work. The kinds 
of work and the credits given for each are 
as follows: 

Work 
Building fire in the morning 
Milking cow 
Cleaning out the barn 
Turning cream separator 
Currying a horse 
Gathering eggs 
Feeding and watering chickens 
Feeding the hogs .....................--...--- teenies 
Feeding and haying a team 
Feeding two cows 
Churning butt ~ 
Making butter after it is churned 
Blackening a stove 
Making and baking bread 
Making biscuits 
Getting an entire meal 
Setting the table, only 
Washing and wiping dishes 
Wiping the dishes 
Sweeping one room 
Dusting furniture, rugs, etc., one room.... 
Scrubbing a floor 
Making a bed 
Washing, ironing and starching own 

clothes worn at school 
Bathing 
Practicing music lesson (30 minutes) 
Clean hands, face and nails at school 

‘(teacher to judge) 
Splitting and carrying in kindling 
Splitting and carrying in wood (day’s 

supply) 
Carrying in coal (two scuttles) . 
Brushing teeth 
Retiring before nine o’clock 
Sleeping with window open 
Washing and drying cream separator 
Pumping and carrying in water (two 

buckets) eo 


Credits 





















































6-7, Elgin, Illinois. 


Driving up cows or horses 
Cleaning a lamp 
Making or baking a pie .................... ieee 2 

According to the scheme here proposd 
on the first of each month the pupil will 
file with the teacher an itemized list of the 
work done and credits earned for the 
month, At the close of each month the 
teacher will enter on the pupil’s report 
card under head “Home Work” the num- 
ber of credits earnd by the pupil for the 
past month. The teacher thus becomes a 
family or neighborhood clerk. How much 
time he will consume in attending to 
these clerical duties—time that perhaps 
could more profitably be devoted to im- 
proving herself in the teaching of reading, 
or arithmetic, or geography, or domestic 
science—it would be hard to estimate. It 
is barely possible that he would be per- 
forming a larger service for the commu- 
nity if he were making the school house 
a social and educational center than if he 
were copying the statement of William 
Brown that his boy had spent fifteen min- 
utes each morning for eight mornings dur- 
ing the month feeding the hogs, or that the 
daughter of Mary Smith was entitled to 
six credits for having taken a bath and to 
one for having washed her teeth. Every 
one admits that Mrs. Smith’s daughter 
should bathe and should wash her teeth 
and every one admits that the school can 
do something in stimulating people to per- 
form these duties, but not every one will 
admit that it is the school’s business to 
keep a ledger account of the baths taken 
in the neighborhood, 








Calendar of Illinois Teachers’ Meetings 

1. Western Division, October 8-9-10, 
Canton, Illinois. 

2. Eastern Division, October 
Charleston, Illinois, 

3. Northwestern Division, October 16, 
17, La Salle, Illinois, 

4. Schoolmasters’ Club, October 23-24, 
Peoria, Illinois, 

5. Northwestern Division, November 


16-17, 


6. Chicago Division, November 14, 


Chicago, Illinois. 
7. High School Conference, 
Illinois, Nov. 19-20-21. 


Urbana, 
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Program of Eastern Division 


_— 


Program of the Eastern Divisiop of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association’s sev- 
enteenth annual meeting, Charleston, Fri- 
day and Saturday, October 16 and 17, 1914. 

Officers—L. W. Haviland, President, 
Watseka; Van D. Roughton, Vice President, 
Sullivan; Jessie F. Flemming, Secretary, 
Urbana; E, E. Gere, Treasurer, Tuscola. 

Executive Committee—J. W. Hays, 
Chairman, Effingham; L. W. Haviland, 
Watseka; H. J. Hargis, Kansas; H. L. 
Fowkes, Taylorville; Jessie F. Flemming, 
Urbana, 

General Sessions 
Auditorium Eastern Illinois State Normal 
Friday, October 16, 9:30 a, m. 

Music, 

Invocation—Rev, A. L, Caseley, Pastor 
M. E. Church. 

President’s Address, 
Watseka. 

Address, “The Nature and Ministry of 
Poetry,” H. W. Shryock, President South- 
ern Illinois Normal University, Carbondale. 

Appointment of Committees, 

Address, “Scientific Management in 
Education,” Dr. W. A. Jessup, University 
of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Friday, October 16, 1:30 p. m. 

Music, 

Address, 


L. W. Haviland, 


“Waste in Elementary and 


Secondary Education,” Dr. T, W. Johnson, 
University of Chicago. 
Friday, October 16, 7:40 p. m. 

Recital, Arranged by Mr. Frederick 
Koch, Dept. Music, Eastern Ill, State Nor- 
mal School, 

Address, “The Challenge of the Amer- 
ican Spirit,” Dr. Edward B. Steiner, Grin- 
nell College, Iowa, 

Saturday, October 17, 9:00 a. m. 

Music, 

Address, “Making a Teacher Out of 
Her,” Cora M. Hamilton, Western Illinois 
State Normal School, Macomb. 

Business, Committee Reports 
Election of Officers. 

Address, “The Study of Poetry,” Prof. 
H. G. Paul, Dept. English and History, 
University of Illinois. 

Adjournment, 

Section Meetings. 
Friday, October 16, 2:45 p. m. 

Primary Section, New Model School, 
Chairman, Miss Lena Kelley, Danville. 

“The Story as a Factor in Education,” 
Miss Cora Hamilton, Western Ill. S. N. 

Intermediate and Grammar _ Section, 
Room 16, Chairman, Miss Anna Pape, Mat- 
toon. 

Address, “Securing Better Every-day 
English,” Prof. H, G. Paul, University of 
Illinois. 

Rural School’ Section, Auditorium; 
Chairman, G. W. Brown, Supt. of Schools 
ot Edgar County, Paris. 

Address, “The General Problem of 
Habit or Drill Work in Education,” Dr. W. 
A, Jessup, University of Iowa, 

High School Section, Gymnasium; 
Chairman, W. E. Andrews, Pane. 

Address, “The Laboratory Versus the 
Recitation Method of Instruction,” Dr. T. 
W. Johnson, University of Chicago. 


and 





Supt. Frank Gilbreath of Iroquois 
county issues monthly an eight page school 
bulletin which is sent to all the teachers 
of his county. This bulletin contains in- 
formation pertaining to the modifications 
and reorganizations of the course of study, 
topics relating to methods of teaching, in- 
interpretations of the school law, synopses 
of the county superintendent’s regular re- 
port, details of school management, and the 
adaptability of new kinds of school equip- 
ment, 
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The Illinois Teachers’ Retirement Fund Bill 


The Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
on in 1914 recommended a passage of a 
ension law for the benefit of superannu- 
ied or disabled teachers, Such a meas- 
re will no doubt be considered by the next 
zislature. A committee of teachers of 
reeport, Illinois, has been giving serious 
msideration to this problem and have 
cepared a bill which they propose to sub- 
ii to the next general assembly. A copy 

this bill can be secured from Miss Ida 
ight, Freeport, Illinois. The essential 

tures of the measure are presented in 
following letter: 
To the Teachers of Illinois: 


Teachers’ annuities and retirement al- 
vances, supported wholly or in part by 
© public, have been extensively developed 

European countries during the last 
arter of a century. All the states of the 

‘rman Empire, Austria-Hungary, Swit- 
rland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Bel- 
vium, France, Italy and Great Britain pay 
unnuities to teachers. 

Maryland, New Jersey, Rhode Island, 


‘ew York, Arizona, Virginia, Vermont, 


\laine, Massachusetts, California and Wis- 
consin have state wide teachers’ retirement 
systems, . Will Illinois be equally as pro- 
cressive? 
Twenty of 
United States having more than one-ninth 


the largest cities in the 
of our population and employing one- 
twelfth of our entire force of public school 
teachers, support teachers’ retirement laws 
of various types, created and regulated by 
state enactment. Should not the teachers 
of smaller cities, towns, villages and rural 
districts have the same encouragement and 
protection? 

In considering the idea of teachers’ re- 
tirement allowances, three different inter- 
ests or points of view need be kept in mind. 
There is the attitude of teachers interested 
in the question of whether annuities will 
be good for the profession to which they 
belong; the public, as employers, anxious 
for the welfare of the schools, is asked to 
support a retirement system on the plea 
that it will better the work of the schools; 
the state should look upon the idea of pro- 
fessional encouragement and annuities for 
educators as one of social insurance which, 
whatever else it does, must encourage sav- 


ing, promote thrift and insure adequate 
protection against disability and old age. 

We believe that teachers should con- 
tribute to the support of their own retire- 
ment annuity and that the state should 
make a nominal appropriation to the re- 
tirement fund, 

Points to Be Emphasized. 

1, Teachers are requested to give only 
five dollars a year for each of the first ten 
years; ten dollars for each of the next five 
years; thirty dollars for each of the next 
ten years, 

2. During the twenty-five years time, 
one year’s leave of absence is granted for 
professional purposes. 

3. A teacher who has taught eighteen 
years and becomes physically disabled may 
retire and receive an annuity. 

4. A teacher who does not remain in 
the profession may receive from the fund 
one-half of the money said teacher con- 
tributed. 

5. If a teacher should die before re- 
ceiving any benefit, one-half of the money 
which said teacher has contributed will be’ 
returnd to said teacher’s legal represen- 
tatives. 

6. Teachers may receive an annuity 
after teaching eighteen years in Illinois, 
provided the other seven years have been 
taught elsewhere in the United States. 

7. The following are eligible to mem- 
bership in the “Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund:” : 

(a) Teachers. 

(b) Teacher-secretaries. 

(c) Principals. 

(d) Supervisors. 

(e) Supervising principals. 

(f) Superintendents. 

(g) Teachers in normals, universities 
model or reformatory schools, 
and all other schools supported 
wholly or in part by public 
moneys raised under the author- 
ity of any law of this state. 

8. Membership in the “Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Fund” is optional with those al- 
ready engaged in the teaching profession. 
Teachers will be given five years in which 
to decide whether or not they elect to be- 
come members. 

You may help (1) by asking your rep- 
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resentatives and senators to vote for a 
State-Wide Retirement Fund law; (2) by 
electing a State Superintendent and a 
County Superintendent that will be in favor 
of a State Wide-Retirement Fund law; (3) 
by having the members of your Woman’s 
Clubs use their influence in favor of a 
State-Wide Retirement Fund law; (4) by 


than the exception in this country. Only 
cne method can be followed which will 
bring about this result, namely, the secur- 
ing of a unanimous public sentiment, which 
must be aroused to a recognition that the 
retirement fund tends to the ultimate good 
of all the schools as well as of all the peo- 
ple of the state. The support that will se- 
cure this unanimous public opinion indi- 
cates a degree of professional spirit greatly 
to be desired in the teachers of Illinois. 








seeing that your city or village offisials will 
help the teachers procure legislation for a 
State-Wide Retirement Fund law. 

Ask the assistance of the members of 







the Board of Education in your city or dis- 


Respectfully subn.itted, 
President—Miss Kate F, Flanagan. 









trict. In short, leave nothing undone that Secretary—Miss Ida Voigt. the 
will give Illinois a State-Wide Retirement Treasurer—Miss Katherine A. Moran. m ine 
Fund law in 1915. Freeport, Illinois. tavul 
State teachers’ retirement fund sys- time 
tems are sure to become the rule rather Remember our advertisers. use | 
made 
The Courtis Tests — 
Manual of Instructions for Giving and with accurate mesures of the peculiarities sults 
Scoring the Courtis Standard Tests in the and weaknesses of individuals which en- the 
Three R’s, by Mr. S, A. Courtis; 125 pages. able him to adjust his work accordingly. of t 
Depariment of Co-operative Research, 82 Three editions of this series, equal in ingh 
Eliot St., Detroit, Mich. value but differing in every figure, have mes 
This pamphlet contains copies of all been publisht, so that repeated tests may ime 
the tests with instructions for their use. be made either during one year, or in suc- abil 
Mr. Courtis frankly points out the weak- cessive years. When this is done, the re- mad 

nesses of each of the series of his tests sults obtaind in one grade are _ past in 
and indicates definitly the extent to which along with the child for the guidance of spel 
they may be used. teachers in the higher grades, the curves nol 
Series A contains the eight tests deal- for different years being drawn upon the few 
ing with: same graph sheet. abil 
Test No. 1. Addition “Series B represents an attempt to se- eral 
2. Subtraction cure definit objective standards for each moi 

3. Multiplication of the four operations with whole num- tem 


3. Division 
(Combinations 0-9) 
5. Copying figures (rate of Mo- 
tor Activity) 
6. Speed Reasoning (Judgments 


bers,—addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division. On the basis of the knowl- 
edge gaind from Series A, a test has been 
constructed for each operation to serve as 
a general mesure of ability in that opera- 












of operations to be used in tion. The test in addition, for instance, 
simple one-step problems) consists entirely of addition examples, Pr 
7. Fundamentals (Abstract ex- each three columns wide, each column nine ca 
amples in the four operations) figures long. The figures are so chosen Li 
8. Reasoning (Two-step prob- that all the fundamental combinations are Li 
lems) represented. The time allowance is eight er 
“For those who believe in the teaching minutes. The test as a whole and in its Ww 
of the tables, they give a view of the com- component parts is thus long enough to it 
pleteness and balance of training afforded mesure whether or not a child or class Li 
by any particular school as compard with has learnd (1) the fundamental combina- 3¢ 
the average achievements of schools in tions; (2) the mechanism of column addi- C 
other places, and they furnish the teacher tion; (3- to carry; (4) to bridge the at- a 
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tention spans; (5) to control the effects 
of fatigue; (6) to work at the proper 
speed; and (7) with proper accuracy. When 
this test is standardizd, it will be possible 
to set for each grade just the degree of 
skill in addition that is within the reach 
of the average child. So for the other op- 
er itions, 
“Series B is issued this year for the 
:st time. It is believed that eventually it 
‘| entirely displace Series A except in 
» solution of certain problems, and that 
.e standards obtaind will have a per- 
::inent value, The labor of scoring and 
avulating is simpler and the cost both in 
ne and money less, than for Series A_ Its 
se is advisd for beginners. 
Series C—English 
“The tests in English have also been 
ade necessary by the work done with 
Series A. The problem of teaching rea- 
soning in Arithmetic, judging by the re- 
sults so far secured, will probably prove in 
the last analysis to be mainly a problem 
o! teaching children to read understand- 
ingly. As, however, it was impossible to 
mesure ability to read without at the same 
time securing material for evaluating the 
ability to write arrangements have been 
made for scoring the papers of these tests 
in respect to handwriting, punctuation, 
spelling, grammar and English composi- 
tion, The series as a whole mesures a 
few of the more important fundamental 
abilities involved in English work in the 
grammar grades, and as such is by far the 
most important testing work yet at- 
tempted. 


“The tests of the series are six in 
number, and the subjects are as follows: 
Test No. 1, Handwriting 

2. Dictation 
Original Story 
Normal Reading 
Careful Reading 

6. Reproduction 

“The standards to be derived from the 
giving of these tests are: 

1. Standards of quality in penmanship 
for each grade, 

2. Standard rates or reading and of 
comprehension, 

3. Standard grades in English compo- 
sition work of simple narration. 

4 . Standard bases of judgments of ef- 
ficiency in teaching of handwriting, punct- 
uation, spelling, and syntax.” 

It will be impossible for Mr. Courtis 
to standardize fully the tests of Series B 
and C unless he has the co-operation of a 
large number of teachers and superintend- 
ents. We know of no work that is likely 
to pay better dividends than this. It is 
earnestly hoped that Mr. Courtis may have 
the assistance of a number of county and 
city superintendents in the State of Illi- 
nois. He is willing to furnish his blanks 
and instructions at cost, Those who co- 
operate with him will have the advantage 
of using the material locally, and, more- 
over, they will be conscious of aiding an 
investigation that will eventually establish 
impersonal standards for measuring certain 
simple abilities, 





Remember our advertisers. 


Northwestern Illinois Teachers’ Meeting October 15-16-17 


On Thursday night will come the 
President’s address and an address on Vo- 
cational Guidance and Child Labor by Dr. 
Lovejoy, General Secretary, National Child 


Labor Committee. Friday morning Kath- 
erine Dopp of the University of Chicago 
will discuss the Place of Practical Activ- 
ities in Education. President Hurt of 
Lombard College will discuss Self-con- 
sciousness, a New Element in Education; 
C. H, Johnston of the University of Illinois, 
a Vocational Basis for Curriculum Adjust- 
ments. 


Friday afternoon the sectional meet- 
ins will be held. Friday night a musical 
program by high school musical organiza- 
tions and an address by John Finley, Com- 
missioner of Education of New York, will 
be given. Saturday morning, addresses 
will be given by E. C. Elliott of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and State Superintendent 
Blair, County Superintendent W. B. Fos- 
ter will present the State Teachers’ Pension 
Bill. The sectional meetings will follow 
later. 
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County Unification of High School Work 


As early as 1910 a plan was projected 
by the University of Illinois for the unifi- 
cation and standardizing of high school 
work by counties, The same plan was in- 
cluded in the last edition of the State 
Course of Study, pages 240-42. More re- 
cently the State Department, under the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Calvin Hanna as su- 
pervisor of high schools, has taken up a 
similar plan. A number of counties in the 
state have been organizd, and some of 
them are working under this plan today. 
Perhaps the most thoroughgoing organi- 
zation of the kind is to be found it Ver- 
milion county. In this county, as the plan 
contemplates, there is a strong organiza- 
tion of the principals and superintendents 
of the towns and cities of the county work- 
ing in co-operation with the county super- 
intendent. Two years ago this organiza- 
tion adopted a unified program and such 
standards as were recommended for the 
operation of the plan. It may now be said 
that al! high schools of that county are or- 
ganizd, or in the process of organization, 
in accordance with the plans and stand- 
ards then adopted. Both the county super- 
intendent and the principals’ organization 
have taken an active interest in this whole 
matter with results that are very gratify- 
ing. They now have within their organiza- 
tion a committee knowns as “The Commit- 
tee on High School Betterment.” This 
committee has for its function to propose 
from time to time such action in regard to 


high schools in the county as may assist 
in bringing them up to right standards, 
The county superintendent, Mr. O. P. Ha- 
worth, working in co-operation with this 
organization and this committee, looks into 
the conditions actually existing in high 
schools having one, two and _ three year 
programs, and sees to it that the attention 
of Boards is called to the standards agreed 
upon and their full compliance urged. 

It would seem evident to any one who 
stops to consider for a moment that this 
is the simple and logical way to handle the 
whole matter. It puts it in the hands 
largely of local county authorities who, 
with the stimulation and support offerd 
through advisement with the State Depart- 
ment and the University High School Vis- 
itor, are able to create a fine esprit de 
corps in the development of high school 
standards. 

Other counties which have been well 
organized are: Iroquois, Piatt, Woodbury, 
Madison and Crawford counties, A num- 
ber of other counties have made some 
headway, but, so far as known, have not 
yet completed the organization of this work - 
on a thoroughly effective basis. 

It would be a great gain to the eduea- 
tional welfare of the state if all counties 
having high schools might be organized in 
a similar way. .To this end, both the State 
Department and the Department of High 
School Visitation at the University stand 
ready to contribute. 


Still Another Case of School Credit for Home Work 


We would not create the impression 
that we have an antipathy against every 
aspect of this movement. There are a few 
features of it that we might justify, but 
we are not interested in them now, Per- 
haps at some future time they may merit 
our attention. At the present moment we 
are merely concernd in pointing out cer- 
tain absurdities. We believe that the most 
fundamental weakness is revealed in the 
credit schedules. An inventory of them 
shows that there is practically nothing law 
abiding that a child can do at any time, 
no matter what his motive may be, 


for which he may not receive credit. And 
moreover the teacher is made the record- 
ing secretary for the community’s respon- 
sibility for these matters. 

The comprehensiveness of some of the 
schedules is shown by the following: 
Home Credit Schedule for Grades 1 to 7 

Inclusive. 

POINTS AWARDED: Building wood 
or coal fire, 2; milking one cow, 4; tending 
cow or horse, each day, 5; getting a meal, 
6; washing and drying dishes, 4; washing 
or drying dishes, 2; sweeping floor, each 
room, 2; making beds, each bed, 2; wash- 
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»e windows, each window, 2; cleaning out 
e barn daily, each stall, 2; currying a 
se, 2; making and baking bread, 10; 
ting table, 2; scrubbing floor, each room, 

{- dusting room, 2; practicing music les- 
. each hour, 10; feeding chickens, per 
‘k, 5; making pie or cake, 5; reading 
k recommended by teacher with writ- 

report of 500 words, 15 (not more than 
book per week); making dress for or- 
ity wear, 60; studying at home, each 
r, 10; tending baby, each hour, 10; do- 
errands promptly, each ten minutes, 2; 
king own shoes, 1; carrying papers, 
, hour, 10; chopping kindling, each ten 
ites, 2; attendance at Church, Sunday 
ool, or Young People’s Church Socie- 
each 10; acts of kindness, 2 or mort, 
ording to the act (Teacher judge); work 
iffice, store, shop, in fact, any work not 
d above and otherwise considerd, per 
r, 10. 
The following credits refer only to 
des designated: Rising before 7 o’clock 
1 not more than one call, Grades One 
» Five inclusive; pupils under 9 years of 
retiring before 8:0, 3; pupils from 9 to 
years of age retiring before 9 o'clock, 

3: pupils over 10 retiring before 10 o’clock, 

*; coming to school with clean hands, face, 

combed hair, each morning, 1, 

irades One to Five inclusive, (Teachers 

to judge); cleaning teeth daily for one 
week, 6, Grades One to Five _ inclusive. 


nals, 


The work for credit may be done on Sat- 
urday as well as any other day in the week. 

POINTS FORFEITED—Pupils will for- 
feit credit as follows: Each unexcused 
absence, 20 per cent of all credits; each 
unexcused tardiness, 10 per cent of all 
credits; each per cent below 90 in Deport- 
ment, 5 points, that is, the pupil whose De- 
portment is 89 would lose 5 points, one 
whose Deportment is 88 would lose 10 
points, cte.; misconduct on the way to 
and from school, or on schoolgrounds, from 
5 to 50 points, according to the offense. 

PER CENT GAINED—At the end of 
each six weeks, each 500 points still to the 
credit of the pupil, not having been forfeit- 
ed for any cause, will add 2 per cent to any 
grade student may designate, provided, not 
more than one-half of the per cent thus 
earned be added to any one grade. 

Here we find a system of rewards .and 
penalties that have no relation to each 
other, for home credits are not made by 
being good at school although they may 
be reduced by misconduct at school. And 
again we find the way open to raise the 
grades given for actual attainment in his- 
tory, or arithmetic, or geography by tend- 
ing the baby, attendance at church, or go- 
ing to bed before 9 o’clock. When credits 
are given for breathing, eating, and drink- 
ing, that is for being alive, regardless of 
who pays the bill or how hard it is on him, 
the list will be complete. 


Our Advertising Policy 


Cc. E. Holley, Advertising Manager. 


The Illinois Teacher opened its col- 
umns to advertisers with the September 
This step is in line with Dr. Coff- 
man’s announced intention of improving 
the publication. Thru the assistance to 
be secured from our advertisers we intend 
to increase the number of pages and to use 
the increased size of page which has al- 
ready been adopted. 

In order to make this departure a 
markt success it is necessary that you 
who read The Illinois Teacher give your 
aid by doing a littl BOOSTING. When 
answering an advertisement—you will be 
certain to find something which will inter- 
est you—mention that you saw the ad in 
The Illinois Teacher, Advertisers fre- 


issue, 


quently complain that advertising does not 
pay. Most advertising pays, but it is hard 
to trace the results of an ad. Your help 
can be most influential in showing that it 
pays to advertise in the “Teacher.” 

Only responsible firms and individuals 
will be permitted to use our advertising 
space. We will do our best to investigate 


.those who apply for space when they are 


not well-known firms. If in dealing with 
our advertisers, you feel that they have 
misrepresented anything in our columns at 
any time, inform us by the first mail. We 
will investigate the charge and, if the facts 
substantiate it, we will publish them and 
will refuse to print any more ads for that 
advertiser, 








Mr. Wollenhaupt’s reference to a State 
Appointments Committee calls to mind a 
suggestion made by Professor Judd at the 
Philadelphia Meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence. Professor Judd in dis- 
cussing the means for “Developinfg the 
Co-operation and Initiative of Teachers” 
made the following statements: 

The first suggestion that I have to 
make is that we co-operate thru all of our 
state teachers’ associations by organizing 
at central points in each state complete 
annotated lists of the teachers who are 
members of these associations Let each 
teacher write inside of two hundred words 
what he has done, and what he wants to 
do. This autobiography is to be a public 
document, accessible to any one who 18 
looking for a teacher. The autobiography 
should be supplemented by three card cat- 
alogs: first a geographical index; second, 
a grade class index showing where the 
teacher wants to teach; and third, a record 
index telling the public pronouncements of 
any ‘superintendent or board of education 
who will record judgment. This latter 
should include also the recorded judgment 
of the institutions which have graduated 
the teacher or given him summer courses 
or other courses, A further index, to be 
known as the “active” index, might be 
kept apart from the main indexes calling 
more immediate attention to the teachers 
who for any reason desire to be considered 
candidates for special positions. If prop- 
erly managed, this list need not be a dis- 
credited collection of names, for a teacher 
in the fifth grade might legitimately de- 
sire—as set forth in her own biographical 


The attitude of the American press 
toward the simplified spelling is fairly put 
in the following from the St. Paul Dis- 
patch: . 
“The documentary records of the pro- 
ceedings of the National Education Asso- 
ciation will not be printed in “simplifide” 
spelling. Glory be! The Association man- 
ifested a decided leaning toward the fad 
which aims at denaturing. words and sub- 
tracting the dignity of appearance from 
the language, but when it came to em- 
balming its own records in deformed or- 
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A Suggestion for the State Association 





statement—to become a special teacher of 
music. Other equally legitimate reasons 
for transfer exist and would in time come 
to be frankly recognized. There would 
then be less of the surreptitious candidat- 
ing in the dark which usually works to the 
disadvantage of all concerned, The public, 
co-operative character of this record, 
would lead very soon to the adoption of a 
new standard of morals in regard to rec- 
ommendations. We all know too well the 
kind of recommendation that is given to a 
departing teacher with a sigh of relief and 
the knowledge that the recommendation is 
not in keeping with either the facts or 
expectations of the writer, but is given to 
“avoid trouble.” The reduction in number 
of such recommendations is a sufficiently 
worthy work to justify the life of one re- 
former. 

The advantages of such a catalog of 
teachers are too numerous to speak of in 
full. The state association would be given 
by this method a real mission and a real 
membership; information about the train- 
ing of teachers would become accessible; 
legislation and ordinary thinking about the 
teaching profession would begin to be 
based on real facts; foreigners could get 
some of their questions answered, and 
your hypothetical superintendent seeking 
a teacher could find out where to go. The 
imagination dwells with satisfaction on the 
substantial foundation which such a card 
catalog would give to the teaching profes- 
sion, 
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thography it drew the line. The wise heads 
decided that when those interested came 
to read in cold print the doings of the As- 
sociation they would encounter only the 
standardized and dignified forms of spell- 
ing and would not be shocked by the ap- 
pearance of maimed and crippled words 
which would transform the records into 
cryptograms. Our orthography may be 
unique and may demand reforming, but we 
applaud the obvious decision of the Na- 
tional Education Association that it will 
not be improved by deforming it.” 
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Report of the Superintendent of Chicago Schools 


The recent report of the Superintend- 
ent of City Schools of Chicago contains an 
interesting test in spelling that was given 
to the children in the grades: 

“A request was sent to some twenty- 
five business firms asking for a list of 
twenty-five words each, which it was 
thought the pupils of the seventh and 
eigith grades should be able to spell. The 
buviness houses represented almost as 
many kinds of business as there were re- 
quests. To these requests five firms very 
kindly sent replies, An analysis of these 
replies is interesting and helps to explain 
why pupils are found defective in speling 
when they seek employment in the various 
estublishments. Each business seems to 
have its own vocabulary very much as each 
science, or art, or profession has its pe- 
culiar vocabulary. No child should be ex- 


pected to be master of so many vocabu- 
laries. These contributions contain a total 
of 118 different words out of a possible 125. 
Suppose we had obtaind one hundred such 
lists; at the same ratio we should have 
2,360 different words out of a possible 2,500, 
a very small proportion of which are within 
the pupil’s ordinary conversational vocab- 
ulary. It is the opinion of your committee 
that this experience should discount very 
considerably the complaints said to ema- 
nate from the business houses concerning 
the inability of pupils, fresh from the 
schools, to spell in terms of their employ- 
er’s business, A similar experiment was 
recently made in the city of Philadelphia, 
and the results were equally suggestive.” 
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The Health Movement 


South Bend, Ind.—Reports of a recent 
inspection of the children in one school, 
conducted by the state health offisials, 
shows that 29 students are afflicted with 
eye troubles, 116 have throat disorders and 
11{ have poor teeth. 

—o— 

Seattle, Wash.—A medical inspector 
has been appointed at a salary of $3,600. 
The new official has charge of the public 
school health and sanitation affairs which 
have passed from the control of the city 
health commission to the school board. 

—o— 

The school board of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
following the discovery that more than 500 
children were affected with defects of 
speech, during the past year put into op- 
eration four special classes. A dozen pu- 
pils, selected at random from the classes, 
during the past month, gave a demonstra- 
tion and illustrated what the work had ac- 
complisht with them since the beginning 
of the classes. 

—o— 

Bluffton, Ind.—Beginning with Sep- 
tember, examinations of all students in the 
public schools will begin including the eye, 
ear, nose, throat and teeth. General in- 
spections are to be made by practicing 


physicians and specialists and dentists will 
have charge of the cases in their lines. No 
charge will be made for the examinations, 
but children will be expected to comply 
with the orders of the inspectors, 

—o— 

North Providence, R. I.—The office of 
medical inspector of schools has been cre- 
ated with the selection of Dr, Henry E. 
Utter to fill the same, 

: —o— 

The physical supervision of school 
children at Columbus, O., under the able 
direction of Dr. Fred Fletcher, has resulted 
in greater efficiency of the school system. 

--0— 

Duluth, Minn.—The board of education 
has appointed a committee from among its 
members to confer with the medical in- 
spectors regarding the best system of 
making inspectors of pupils during the 
coming schoo] year. It is planned to pro- 
vide ten additional nurses to aid in the 
work, . 





Advance Enrollments 
It will be observed from the schedule 
of teachers’ meetings publisht in another 
place in this issue that practically all or 
the sectional meetings of the State Teach- 
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ers’ Association occur during the months 
of October and November. Boards of edu- 


cation should be induced to dismiss the 
schools so that the teachers may be per- 
mitted to attend these meetings without 


loss of their per diem, Where it is impos- 
sible for them to attend they should mani- 
fest their professional interest and desi 
to support the State Organization by en- 
rolling anyway. 


The Banker-Farmer 


The Banker-Farmer is a magazine pub- 
lished by the Agricultural Commission of 
the American Bankers’ Association and ed- 
ited by Mr, B, F. Harris of Champaign, IIli- 
nois. “The Banker-Farmer” attempts to 
present monthly concrete happenings and 
suggestions bearing on the bankers’ con- 
structive program for a better Agriculture 
and Rural Life. This includes,—better 
schools, better roads, better marketing. 
larger production with more live stock, 
rural credits, soil surveys, farm demon- 
stration, the truth in fertilizers, better 
homes, and better towns with church, 
school, and community centers. The Aug- 
ust number of the Banker-Farmer was de- 
voted entirely to the interest of the rural 
schools. Perhaps its most interesting 
feature was a letter from Mr. Charles W. 
Eliot, president-emeritus of Harvard. We 
print the letter in full: 

“I am glad to hear that The Banker- 
Farmer is to deal in its August issue with 
common school education in this country, 
especially in the rural] districts. 

“There is a great need for a thorough 
reconstruction of the programs of the rural 
schools, The instruction which they now 
provide in reading, writing, and arithmetic 
should not be diminished in amount, but 
altered in nature. The greater part of the 
direct instruction should relate to natural 
history, agriculture, and farm life; and the 
books used for teaching, reading and spell- 
ing should be on these subjects, with ad- 
ditional primers on geography, American 
history, and civics. The arithmetic should 
be confined to the simplest examples in 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division, decimals being made familiar al- 
most from the start; for the well-taught 
child will learn about tenths and hun- 
dredths as quickly as about tens and hun- 
dreds. All the child’s reading, and all the 
teacher’s oral instruction, should be illus- 
trated with concrete examples: and every 
child should be trained to see, hear, and 


touch accurately, and to remember what it 
thus learns by observation. An important 
part of the school program should be de- 
voted to the training of the senses, and to 
this kind of training of the memory. No 
matter what system be employed in teach- 
ing reading, every child should learn the 
alphabet by heart: and whenever a change 
is made in the system of teaching the chil- 
dren to write—such changes have been too 
frequent of late—the change should apply 
only to beginners, and not to the children 
who have already practiced long the re- 
jected system. In the last two years of 
the rural school’s course, every child should 
learn the elements of agriculture and gar- 
dening, and should have a garden plot to 
cltivate. Prizes should be offered for the 
best plots of vegetables, small fruits, and 
floers. Every boy should be given practice 
in the use of carpenter’s tools; and every 
girl should be taught to sew, cook, and can 
fruits and vegetables. Reading aloud and 
singing should be a substantial part of ev- 
ery rural school’s program. The practice 
in English composition should mainly con- 
sist of writing descriptions of what the 
child itself sees, hears, or touches. 

“These improvements in rural schools 
cannot be made without spending more 
money than towns and counties have been 
in the habit of appropriating; but no town 
or county expenditure will be so profitable 
to the community as the expenditure which 
makes these changes possible. 

“in order to put these improvements 
into execution on a large schale, all normal 
schools will have to prepare their grad- 
uates to give instruction in the subjects 
and methods indicated. Some normal 
schools are doing that now, but by no 
means all. 

“In the meantime, granges, farmers’ 
clubs, bankers’ and manufacturers’ associ- 
ations, endowed educational boards, and 
private givers may well promote liberally 
this much needed reform.” 





